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viz., i n tbe amount of recognition which he has assigned 
to the principal pioneer in the department of history 
on which he writes, I mean, of course, Dr. Wohlwill, 
Without wishing to imply that von Gebler has inten¬ 
tionally minimized the credit he has given to Wohlwill, I 
certainly think that a person acquainted with the latter’s 
pamphlet only by the former’s references, would form an 
inadequate conception of the extent to which its few and 
unassuming pages have supplied both materials and 
suggestions since incorporated and turned to account in 
the present work. Sedley Taylor 


MARGARY’S JOURNALS AND LETTERS 

The Journey of Augustus Raymond Margary from 
Shanghae to BhamS, and hack to Mamvyne. From 
his Journals and Letters. With a brief Biographical 
Preface, and concluding Chapter, by Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, K.C.B. Portrait and Map. (London : Mac¬ 
millan and Co., 1876.) 

HE publication of these journals and letters can only 
serve to confirm and deepen the general regret felt 
at the untimely fate of Mr. Margary. After looking at 
the manly, genial, and determined face which Jeens has 
so faithfully reproduced, and reading the hurried but able 
and invariably interesting notes which have been preserved 
of the now famous journey, one bums with vexation that 
through some possibly preventible misunderstanding or 
ignorant blunder, so promising and noble a youth should 
have been sacrificed, just when he had shown of how 
great things he was capable. We need not here enter 
into details with which, doubtless, all our readers are 
familiar through the daily press, and to which we have 
already referred in connection with Dr. Anderson’s recent 
work (vol. xiii,, p, 422), to which the present publication 
is the fitting complement. 

The Indian Government had determined to make 
another attempt—Sladen’s in 1868 was a failure—to open 
up a trade route between Burmah and China. A party 
was to leave Bhamo in January, 1875, cross the frontier, 
and make its way to Shanghae. It was thought advisable 
that some one should traverse the route in an opposite 
direction, so as to meet this party on the frontier ; Mr. 
Margary, who had been for some years in our Consular 
Chinese Service as interpreter, was selected for the criti¬ 
cal but honourable duty, and in accordance with instruc¬ 
tions set out from Shanghae in August, 1874, The 
energetic youth—he was twenty-eight years of age— 
eager to be of use in the world, and naturally eager 
for distinction, rejoiced to have such a splendid opportu¬ 
nity, dangerous though he knew the task to be, and with 
speed and secrecy made his preparations, and set out 
furnished with a pass from the Chinese Government. 
He had a journey before him of not far short of 2,000 
miles, right through the heart of the Chinese Empire, a 
large portion of the distance over ground not previously 
traversed by any European. About one half of the distance 
was in steamer and by boat up the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
and its tributary, the Yuan. At Chen-Yuan-Fu, in the 
ICwei Chou province, he was furnished with carriers and 
baggage animals, and thus safely made his way to his 
destination, Bhamo, in Burmah, a short distance on the 


other side of the Chinese frontier. Probably r.o one ever 
made a journey of such length through any part of China 
and met with fewer obstructions. It was not the pass he 
was provided with that alone did it, for in one or two 
instances the officials of towns could annoy him in spite 
of it. It was his humanity, his toleration, his geniality 
and sense of humour and disposition to see the best side 
of everything and everybody ; it was these qualities com¬ 
bined with his perfect acquaintance with the language and 
knowledge of and respect for Chinese customs, along 
with a determination to make his mission a success, that 
carried him safely and happily through circumstances in 
which ninety-nine others would have come to grief. 

During a great part of his journey, Mr. Margary was 
almost prostrated by illnesses of various kinds; yet 
those are mistaken who think that the book before us 
contains merely a few meagre scraps thrown together to 
make up a volume. In spite of illnesses and of the fact that 
as in duty bound he made all haste to get to the end of 
his journey, Mr. Margary contrived, by observation and 
intercourse, to obtain a substantial amount of really 
valuable information about the country and the people 
through which he passed. He had of course no time for 
minute exploration, though a fair acquaintance with 
geology and botany qualified him for profitable work of 
this kind ; but his journals and letters contain many im¬ 
portant notes on the physical geography and resources of 
the extensive tract through which his journey lay. He 
kept eyes and ears open, and his notes show that in this 
part of China there is plenty of scope for mining and 
commercial enterprise, and a fruitful field awaiting 
the scientific explorer. Many important observations 
will also be found in these remains concerning the 
people of the various districts and their ethnological 
relations. Especially do the notes of his intercourse with 
officials, and non-officials as well, serve to shed a light on 
Chinese character that we are sure will be new to many. 
Mr. Margary set himself from the first to understand the 
Chinese, a task of the greatest difficulty, and came to the 
conclusion that the common notions on this curious people 
are far from correct. 

The brief biographical sketch and a few early letters 
enable one to trace the growth and training of the unfor¬ 
tunate youth from his school-days. He was evidently 
made of excellent stuff to begin with, and took the best 
possible advantage of his educational opportunities. 
When only about twenty he was appointed as interpreter 
to China. Here he speedily acquired a mastery of the 
language, and did duty at various places before his last 
settlement at Shanghae. While on the island of Formosa 
he supplemented his defective scientific education by, as 
we have said, the acquisition of a knowledge of botany 
and zoology. On several occasions, moreover, before his 
final feat, he showed his readiness of resource, bravery, 
determination, and skill in dealing with men. And yet, 
through some yet unexplained blunder, this splendid 
young fellow, so well adapted for long service to his 
country and to science, was obscurely and brutally mur¬ 
dered in a petty Chinese village. The mission under 
Col. Browne had proceeded on its way some little distance 
beyond the Burman frontier, when Margary volunteered 
to go forward with one or two attendants to remove some 
seemingly small obstruction at Manwyne. No more was 
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seen of him alive by his party; his murder at Manwyne 
was evidently part of a scheme to attack and murder the 
whole party, who of course returned frustrated in their 
object. 

It is not for us to enter into any discussion as to who 
are the real authors of the treacherous affair ; so far as 
data permit, Sir Rutherford Alcock discusses the whole 
question, as well as shows the value of Margary 
and of his journey, in an Appendix. Whoever was to 
blame, Margary himself was blameless : it is difficult to 
regard his death as anything but an unrelieved loss : we 
trust her Majesty’s Consular Service contains many like 
him. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Through Bosnia and the Herzegovina on Foot during 
the Insurrection, August and September , 1875. By 
Arthur J. Evans, B.A., F.S.A. With a Map and 58 
Illustrations. (London : Longmans and Co., 1876.) 
This is an opportune publication, and we recommend it 
to our readers as one that will give them a good and 
lively idea of the countries referred to and their various 
peoples—of much interest at present in connection with 
the Servian rising. Mr. Evans entered Bosnia at Brod on 
the Save, went leisurely south, with various divergences, 
through the country, reaching the sea near the mouth 
of the Narenta and coasting along to Ragusa. Mr. Evans 
mixed freely with all classes of the people wherever he went, 
is well acquainted with Bosnian, and indeed with general 
European history, is a discriminating ethnologist, and has 
a good knowledge of botany. He studied the features 
and habits of the people closely as he sojourned among 
them, and gives many notes that might be found of value 
to those who take interest both in Aryan and Turanian 
ethnology. The people are evidently capable of good 
things if they bad the chance and were free from oppres¬ 
sion ; but Mr. Evans’s observation confirms all that has 
been said as to the impossibility of the Turk ever treat¬ 
ing a Christian subject with justice or even humanity, 
unless compelled. The book contains a map and many 
attractive illustrations, is interestingly written, and will 
give English readers a fair idea of a country that is 
almost as little known to the generality as the heart of 
Africa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Firths, Dales, and Lakes, Valleys and Cations 

In Nature, vol. xiii. p. 481, you honoured me by printing a 
notice of some writings on glacial subjects, and since then 
many pamphlets have been sent to me. I would gladly show 
that I have studied them. Though I do not believe in a 
“ glacial period,” I have convinced myself that local glacial 
climates, like the existing climate of Greenland and the “ Arctic 
current ’’ have prevailed in different regions at different times, 
and that marks of these “ local glacial periods ” include 
“valleys” of certain forms, with “firths” and “lake 
basins.” Glaciation occupied the attention of the Geological 
Society at their last meeting, when Prof. Ramsay read an 
abstract of a paper, in which a foreign writer compared Green¬ 
land and Norway. So far as I understand that writer’s views 
as to glacial action in general, 1 agree with him. Many 
w riters hold opposite opinions as to “ the usual evid ence of power¬ 
ful ice erosion,” and “the alleged power of a glacier to excavate 
a depression in the earth’s surface” (Judd), as to “abrasion,” 
and the inability of glaciers to excavate except under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances ” (Bonney). Truth is learned by ob¬ 
servation and by perseverance. A drop hollows a stone, not 


by force, but by frequent falling, and that truth has become pro¬ 
verbial. A stream of water by flowing, and by rolling stones 
makes a watercourse, and that truth is proved by every shower 
and in every gutter. By perseverance flowing water makes a 
deep watercourse. According to the latest official report of Dr. 
Hayden (June 4, 1876), streams'which began to flow about the 
sources of the Mississippi, when the Rocky Mountains were 
raised, have gone on flowing ever since in the same channels 
and some have worn canons “from half a mile to a mile 
deep,” not by force, but by frequent flowing. A glacier 
also flow's. It is acknowledged that it wears and grooves 
rock, but still it is denied that a wide deep stream of flow¬ 
ing ice can make a wide deep furrow. It is said that ice 
“abrades,” but does not “erode,” that it cannot “excavate,” 
unless under favourable circumstances. It is maintained that 
flowing ice cannot hollow out a basin, though flowing water 
does it on a small scale wherever it flow's. Much is done 
by perseverance. As a drop hollows a stone, and water 
a watercourse, so ice makes an ice-channel slowly ; and 
much repetition by glacialists may in time convince sceptics 
of that truth. Icebergs are the ends of glaciers pushed out 
into the sea, and there launched. Some of them are 3,000 feet 
thick. They prove their size by grounding in soundings off 
Newfoundland, and Labrador, and Greenland, and by their 
rate of flotation when they float with 300 feet above water, as 
“flat-topped islands of ice” in southern seas. A “glacier” 
cannot easily be measured on shore, but these vagrant fragments 
roughly measure parent glaciers. A pressure of 3,000, or of 
1,000, or of 500 feet of ice upon sandjor stone moving in an ice- 
channel is great abrading force. At the base of evety ice-fail, 
or ice-rapid, the plunging ice-river must tend to “ excavate,” 
because falls and rapids of water excavate pools of various size 
proportioned to their power. The area of Greenland nearly 
equals that of India, and that area, so far as it is known, is 
covered with thick ice which is slowly moving seawards. The 
coasts are furrowed by deep hollows, of which most contain 
flowing glaciers, of which many enter the sea, and launch 
“islands of ice.’’ Some “bergs” now float to the lowest 
latitude reached by northern drift-stones on shore in Europe and 
in America. I say nothing here about marine glaciation. The 
Greenland glaciers are flowing from an area where water generally 
falls frozen ; they flow' as rivers now flow from India, and all of 
them are slowly wearing their channels at some rate, and working 
up stream like Niagara Fails, There is no measure for the time 
during which these powerful ice-rivers’ of Greenland have been 
slowly hollowing stone by frequent flowing, unless it be lire 
work of erosion done. It is denied that the work was done by 
the glaciers. Yet no rivers flow where ice fills the dales, and 
these Greenland dales have been “eroded,” and bear “ the usual 
evidence of powerful ice erosion,” according to photography and 
descriptions. According to the clearest marks the whole Scandi¬ 
navian peninsula, and the whole of Finland have at some time 
been covered by ice on the scale of Greenland ice. Sermitualik 
glacier, photographed by Mr. Bradford before 1870, is near 
Cape Desolation in Greenland, opposite to Shetland, Bergen, 
Christiania, St. Petersburg, &c. It is from three and a half to 
four miles wide where it enters the sea, and there it is about 800 
feet thick. It extends inland as far as the eye can reach, and 
probably comes from the watershed of Greenland. Taking the 
ice to weigh only 55 lbs. per foot cube, the pressure above the 
sea-level on the ice channel is about 44,000 lbs. on the foot 
square. Between ice and rock are large stones, grit, and mud ; 
and the rock is rounded where it is visible at the edge of the 
glacier, near the sea-level. The slopes between the lakes of 
Finland, and the gulf near Viborg, at the side of the, Saiamen 
canal, and elsewhere, are polished, striated, and rounded. I 
took rubbings in September, 1865, and recognised the work 
of ice on the scale of Greenland ice. In Norway tire old 
marks are plain on the sides of firths and dales, and some lead 
back to glaciers, which still flow from large areas upon the 
watershed, which still are covered by considerable sheets of ice. 
In Greenland this engine is seen at work; in Scandinavia 
the work of the engine is better seen. That work is, 
first a rounded worn plateau about the watershed called 
the “fjeld second, a series of slopes much glaciated; and 
third, below these slopes, long grooves hollowed out of the 
solid, called “dales.” In these dales rivers now flow to lakes 
and to firths. Of these rivers some have worn deep water¬ 
courses, and canons proportioned to their size and age. At the 
bottom of the dales are hollows which are called lakes, and firths 
when they hold fresh or salt water ; in the rivers are smaller 
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